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JOHN S. COFFMAN AND BROTHERS 


This picture of John S. Coffman and his brothers was taken on his visit to 
Virginia about 1885. Left to right: front row, Jacob and John S.; back row, 
Daniel H. and Joseph W. 


Mennonite Dress Customs in Ontario 


S. F. CorrMan 


The first settlers in Ontario, coming in 1895, their parents or grandparents 
from the Bucks and Montgomery counties were dressed in the prevailing style of 
section of Pennsylvania, located in the Pennsylvania Mennonites. The women 
Niagara district. According to the testi- wore the wide brimmed beaver hats, the 
mony of some of the older people who side brims of which were tied down 
were here when I first came to Ontario covering and protecting the head in cold- 


er weather. It was customary for the 
women to wear shawls as a protection 
from the cold. In fact this was a general 
custom for women in the south as well 
as in Canada. My mother wore such a 
shawl in her earlier residence in Virginia 
and Indiana. 

Most of the Mennonite women made 
their own clothing, and the patterns were 
simple and plain. In some sections the 
cape was worn and the apron, which 
were made of the same material as the 
dress. But a later period, when dress ma- 
terial had to be bought and the services of 
dressmakers were required, it was more 
economical and convenient to purchase 
ready-made clothing. At that point there 
began to be a difference in material and 
style in the dresses worn by the women. 
This was particularly true in sections 
where the congregations were small and 
scattered and ability and convenience ‘for 
home dressmaking were not available. 

In the Niagara district the beaver hats 
worn by the women were not available in 
the course of time. The sisters began to 
wear the bonnets such as other women in 
the district wore, a dress bonnet, fitting 
close to the head and tied with ribbons 
under the chin. It was called the English 
bonnet. It was at first objected to by the 
leaders of the church, but was gradually 
adopted by the sisters in the whole On- 
tario district, including the Waterloo and 
York County congregations. This style 
of bonnet was adhered to by the Mennon- 
ite sisters long after the general public 
and other churches changed to more mod- 
ern styles, and hence the type of head- 
dress worn by the Mennonite sisters was 
called the “Dutch bonnet” which had pre- 
viously been called by the Mennonites the 
“English bonnet.” 

Through the influence of association 
with the congregations in the States and 
the propagating of the uniformity teach- 
ing of visiting ministers from there, after 
the organization of General Conference, 
the Mennonite sisters of our conference 
gradually changed their style of head- 
dress to the bonnet worn by the Mennon- 
ite sisters in the States. These bonnets 
required fitting and making by hand. The 
form of it covered the head, the front 
piece projecting slightly over the fore- 
head. The form of this bonnet changed 
gradually to the present style which fits 
closely to the head, but covers only the 
top and back of the head. 

The earlier garb of the men consisted 

(Continued on page 4) 
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The Number of Amish in Pennsylvania 


Maurice A. Mook 


Associate Professor of Anthropology 
The Pennsylvania State University 
(This essay concerns the Old Order or 
House Amish; not the New Order, 
Church Amish, or Amish Mennonites. 
Throughout the paper O.0.A. refers to 

“Old Order Amish.” ) 


It is a curious fact that no one seems 
to have given serious consideration to the 
number of Amish people in Pennsylvania. 
There are several published estimates of 
their number in Lancaster County and 
vicinity, and there are a few references 
to the “Big Valley” or Mifflin County 
group, but I have never seen estimates 
of their number elsewhere in the state. 
In fact, several authors write as though 
the Lancaster County Amish were the 
only community of this sect in the Com- 
monwealth. Few students seem to be 
aware of the existence of, let alone the 
location and size of, more than one or 
two other Pennsylvania Amish commu- 
nities. 

There are, however, at present ten 
O.0.A. communities in the state, and 
there are 47 separate Amish church dis- 
tricts or congregations. Of the latter there 
are 28 in Lancaster County, eight in 
Mifflin, four in Lawrence, two in Mercer. 
and one each in five other counties. Three 
new O.O.A. communities have been estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania within the past 
five years, two of which seem to be grow- 
ing, the other one apparently already 
nearly extinct. No one knows how many 
times the Amish have unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to establish new communities and 
new congregations in the history of the 
Commonwealth. 

\n Amish congregation and an Amish 
community should be clearly distin- 
guished. An Amish community is a local 
geographical group all of whose members 
share the same basic religious beliefs and 
also similar customs based upon these 
beliefs. Faith, Family, and Farming sub- 
sume most aspects of Amish life, and of 
these three the most important is Faith, 
for it underlies the other two. The under- 
lying basis of Amish group life is clearly 
their religion; they are, in fact, one of 
the best examples of a sectarian society 
to be found in modern America. Amish 
people try to practice what they preach 
and their religious principles thus per- 
vasively permeate their everyday life and 
folkways. It is impossible to understand 
Amish life-ways without a knowledge of 
the fundamental tenets of their faith. 
Fortunately there is now available an 
inexpensive and accurate account of both 
of these aspects of Amish Life, in John 
A. Hostetler’s recently published pam- 
phlet by that title. (Herald Press, Scott- 
dale, Pa., 1952, 42 pp., 50 cents.) Even 
many Amish people say that this pam- 


phlet “tells the truth’—an assertion which 
cannot be applied, unfortunately, to most 
accounts of this interesting people. 

An Amish community may be divided 
into several separate churches, church 
districts, or congregations. The congre- 
gation may be a single church, or it may 
be a district division of a church. All 
Amish churches are organizationally in- 
dependent of each other, for the Amish 
have no interchurch government of any 
kind. They are in this respect the most 
“congregational” group among American 
Protestants, with each local church hav- 
ing its own officials who are unaffiliated 
with officials of other Amish churches in 


any formal way. Occasionally Amish 
bishops confer with each other for an 
exchange of opinion on some current 


“problem” in an Amish area. Also some 
Amish churches are in “fellowship” with 
each other. Churches in fellowship may 
invite visiting ministers from another 
congregation in fellowship to preach, or 
may invite a bishop from another district 
to officiate at special services, such .as 
weddings, funerals, or ordinations. But 
this is about as far as interchurch co-op- 
eration among them. Moreover, 
some Amish churches are not in fellow- 
ship with each other. The .\mish are 
much opposed to the “Conference” type 
of interchurch organization, characteristic 
of some Mennonite and other Protestant 
bodies. 

A full complement of ministers in an 
Amish church is a bishop (Volle Diener ), 
two or three preachers (Diener zum 
Buch), and a deacon (.\rmen Diener). 
The respective functions of these ministers 
are clearly distinguished in C. G. Bach- 
man’s detailed description of The Old 
Order Amish of Lancaster County (1942, 
pp. 113-20). When a church gets so 
large that all of its adult members can 
not conveniently assemble in) the com- 
bined rooms of the first Hoor of an Amish 
home, the church is divided on a geo- 
graphical basis into two “districts” or 
congregations. The members of each dis- 
trict then select their preachers by lot, 
and in the same way they usually also 
select a deacon. Two, districts, however. 
may have the same bishop, as it is pos- 
sible for him to oversee the worship 
services of both districts, for the Amish 
worship every other Sunday and two 
districts may arrange to have their re- 
spective services on alternate Sundays. 

It is thus possible for ten Pennsylvania 
Amish communities to be divided into 47 
congregations, as they are at the present 
time. These Pennsylvania congregations 
had at the beginning of the present year 
31 bishops, 37 deacons, and 107 preachers, 
a total of 175 ordained church officials. \ 
bishop, who is selected by lot from the 
ordained preachers of a local church, must 


goes 


officiate at the ordination services of 
preachers and deacons. Preachers and 
deacons are selected by lot from candi- 
dates nominated by all full members of 
a local church. Both men and women 
nominate, but only men are eligible for 
the ministerial offices. All O.O..\. church 
officials serve ordinarily for life and al- 
ways without pay. 

As stated in the first paragraph, popu- 
lar knowledge of the Amish in Pennsylva- 
nia seems largely confined to those of 
Lancaster and Mifflin counties, and 
knowledge of Amish communities and 
numbers elsewhere in the state is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The paragraphs 
to follow will attempt to remedy this 
situation. The ten present O.0.A. com- 
munities in Pennsylvania are located in 
nine counties, as follows: in Lancaster 
County, with the Amish community east 
of Lancaster city; Lebanon County near 
Schaefferstown; Juniata County, north of 
Mifflintown; Snyder County, west of Sel- 
insgrove; Mifflin County, in the Kish- 
acoquillas Valley (“Big Valley”), around 
Belleville; southern Somerset County, 
south of Meyersdale; Mercer County, 
west of Jackson Center; Crawford 
County, surrounding the town of Atlantic, 
and there are two communities in Law- 
rence County, one near New Wilmington 
and one in Enon Valley. 

The Lancaster County group, 
extends into southernmost Berks and 
northwesternmost Chester counties, is the 
earliest, oldest, and largest O.O.A. com- 
munity in Pennsylvania. It is directly or 
indirectly the “mother colony” of all other 
Pennsylvania Amish communities, and it 
was likewise the source of many other 
communities located elsewhere in the 
United States. It was not the first Amish 
colony to be established in Pennsylvania, 
but it is the historically oldest surviving 
community with continuous 
cupancy of its area. 

The Somerset County. com- 
munity is the second oldest (established 
in the 1760's), and its church district to- 
day is the largest in the state (with c. 
180 members}. This is made possible by 
the fact that the O.O..\. here worship in 
a “church house,” rather than in indiv- 
idual homes. This is said to be the only 
O.O.A. group in the country to do so at 
the present time. 

The “Big Valley” group in Mifflin 
County is the second largest and the 
third oldest in Pennsylvania. It was 
established in the early 1790's by migrants 
from Lancaster County. The O.O.A. here 
are divided into five churches, one of 
which is subdivided into two districts 
and another into three. There are thus 
eight O.O.A. church districts or congre- 
gations in the Valley, and there are, in 
addition, three Amish Mennonite churches 
here. This Old Order community shows 
the widest range of differences in cus- 
toms between its respective churches. 
The O.O.A. churches here vary in such 
things as the length of men’s hair, the 
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color of men’s shirts, the color of their 
“Dearborn” buggy tops, the number of 
suspenders men wear, the type of bon- 
nets women wear, and the strictness with 
which the churches apply the practice of 
avoiding or shunning errant members. 

The two Lawrence County groups are 
tiext oldest in life history, the group 
near New Wilmington having been begun 
in the 1840's, with the Enon Valley com- 
munity forming later, partly as an off- 
shoot from the former. The New Wil- 
mington community has some 200 or more 
members, with its church divided into 
three districts; the Enon Valley com- 
munity is less than one fourth as large 
and has had a somewhat troubled recent 
history. 

The Crawford County O.O.A. church 
was begun in 1924 by migration of fam- 
ilies from Geauga County, Ohio, whose 
forebears in turn had come from Penn- 
sylvania. The Mercer County church be- 
gan in 1942 as a removal of some dozen 
families from Crawford County. It grew 
rapidly and soon divided into two church 
districts. The Lebanon County com- 
munity began in 1940 as a small group 
of families from Lancaster County, and 
both the Snyder County and Juniata 
County communities began in 1949-50 
with families migrating from Big Valley. 

\lthough apparently unknown to most 
students of Pennsylvania German culture 
and also largely unknown to social scien- 
tists interested in sectarian community 
life, we are not entirely in the dark with 
respect to the number of O.O.A. people 
in Pennsylvania and in the United States. 
The Mennonite Publishing 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, since 1913 has 
annually published a \/ennonite Year- 
book and Directory. This annual volume 
has a valuable statistical section in which 
membership data for the recognized Men- 
nonite bodies are recorded by countries, 


House at 


conferences, local churches, and certain 
ther church-related organizations and 
institutions. The “Old Order Amish 


( Mennonites)” are regarded by Mennon- 
ite authorities as together constituting 
one of the main “bodies” of American 
Mennonitism. For this group I have ex- 
cerpted the Vearbook membership data 


for all recorded O.O.A. «churches and 
communities in Pennsylvania from 1913 
through 1954. This, to my knowledge, has 
never been done before, and part of it is 
herewith presented for the current year 
as the only quantitative data we have. 
The )’earbook data are here rearranged 
by communities, with this geographical 
classification being based upon personal 
knowledge of these communities deriving 
from visits paid to most of them during 
the past five years. The communities are 
listed in the following tables in the order 
of their founding. 





" Sf $7 
ic ZS Ze 
ee oS 28 2667 
Z.. Bewmerett GO. éncccsccrncss 1 180 
(eS 8 606 
4 Lawrence Ce. sciisscss 3 190 
(New Wilmington) 
5. Lawrence Go. 2.52 .0.0s 1 60 
(Enon Valley) 
6. Crawford Co. .......... 1 66 
‘jer eo eee 1 40 
6. Mercer G6. .ccsisssccan 2 109 
Fe Gi isk ond acceens 1 19 
TO Jee: Ge. a seccceasya 1 * 
TO  oancvndiiateabasans 47 3937 


‘No. record 

l‘our thousand adult members would be 
a conservative estimate for the O.O.A. 
churches of Pennsylvania. The YVear- 
hook does not include the Juniata County 
group as a congregation in its “Church 
Directory” (pp. 87-93), where each local 
church is listed with its reported number 
of members. However, three O.0.A. 
preachers with Mifflintown (Juniata 
County) Post Office addresses are named 
in the “Ministerial Directory” (pp. 111- 
12). The present writer visited this area 
in 1950 before a church was organized 
and when there were only a few families 


Beachy Amish Churches 


ALvIN J. BEACHY 

The Beachy Amish churches receive 
their name from the late Bishop Moses 
M. Beachy of near Salisbury, Pennsyl- 
vania. Moses Beachy was a bishop of the 
Old Order Amish settlement known as 
the Castleman River district from 1916 
until his death in 1946. 

The Beachy Amish churches had their 
origin in Bishop M. M. Beachy’s refusal 
to pronounce the ban and avoidance upon 
all who left his congregation to unite with 
the Conservative Amish Mennonite con- 
gregation near Grantsville, Maryland. 
Disagreement began as early as 1923 but 
by 1927 such matters as Sunday school, 


the use of electricity, and the use of 
automobiles had also become issues. In 
June of 1927 the conservative element of 
Beachy’s congregation withdrew in order 
to maintain full fellowship with other Old 
Order Amish congregations. 

The Beachy Amish differ from the Old 
Order Amish in that they allow the use of 
electrical conveniences, tractors, and auto- 
mobiles. They have also instituted Sun- 
day school on alternate Sundays and in 
a few instances have Sunday evening 
services. They retain the use of the Ger- 
man language in their worship, except 
at funerals, the practice of unison singing, 
and most of the traditional Amish garb. 


in residence. It has grown since, but how 
many families and members are there at 
the present time is unknown. Also the 
Yearbook lists only 19 members for the 
Snyder County church in 1954, but there 
were 14 families in residence when the 
community was visited by the writer two 
years ago. This would normally indicate 
from 30 to 35 members of the church. One 
of the three church districts at New Wil- 
mington goes unreported as to member- 
stp in the Vearbook, although its district 
ministers are listed. The Mennonite Year- 
hook conducts a voluntary census based 
on correspondence with local informants, 
and O.O..\. church representatives have 
never fully co-operated with either official 
(governmental) or unofficial voluntary 
religious censuses. It seems therefore safe 
to say that the figures offered add up to 
an over-all under-enumeration, and _ that 
the number of O.0.A. church members 
in Pennsylvania may even reach a figure 
approaching 5,000. 

Membership in O.O.A. churches is re- 
stricted to adults. One joins by being bap- 
tized into the church and baptism is based 
upon the believer’s confession of faith, 
which thus limits it to adults. Also the 
Amish insist that infant baptism is non- 
scriptural. The question thus arises as 
to how many Amish individuals there 
are in their communities, including chil- 
dren and young people who have not yet 
been baptized and joined the church. In 
this connection most students seem to 
multiply the recorded church membership 
by two in order to estimate the total 
population of a community. My field 
work in Amish areas and perusal of 
O.O.A. family genealogies (some forty 
of which have been published, mostly 
privately printed) leads me to conclude 
that the number of adult members of the 
church should be multiplied by at least 
three to arrive at an estimate of the total 
population of Amish communities. This 
ratio of one to three would give us an 
estimate of from 12,000 to 15,000 O0.0.A. 
individuals in the State of Pennsylvania 
at the present time. Ten to twelve thou- 
sand would be a conservative and prob- 
ably niggardly estimate—Courtesy of 
Preston A. Barba. 


There were in 1951 twelve Beachy con- 
gregations located as follows: three in 
Pennsylvania, one near Salisbury in Som- 
erset County, one near Bird-in-Hand in 
Lancaster County, and one near !ladley 
in Mercer County; three in Ohio, one 
near Plain City in Madison County, one 
at Bunker Hill near Berlin in Holmes 
County, and one near North Canton in 
Stark County; four in Indiana, one in 
Montgomery County, one in |!oward and 
\iami near Amboy, one in Elkhart Coun- 
ty near Nappanee, and one in Lagrange 
County east of Goshen: and two others, 
one congregation near Norfolk, Virginia, 
and one near Kalona, Iowa. 

Bluffton, Ohio August 22, 1951 
(From The Mennonite Encyclopedia) 
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The Sunnyslope Mennonite Church, Phoenix, 
Arizona 


Jacos D. 


On the afternoon of February 20, 1944, 
a meeting was called in the home of 
Harold A. Brooks about three miles west 
of Phoenix. The Brooks family, former- 
ly of Peoria, Illinois, had come to Arizona 
about two years prior to this. This meet- 
ing was called largely through the ef- 
forts of Henry Brunk of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, who with his wife and father, 
Frank Brunk, were visiting in the home 
of C. W. Brunk. The home of the C. W. 
Brunk family had been in Cottage City, 
Maryland, and they also had been living 
in Arizona a number of years. Besides 
the Brooks and Brunk families, also pres- 
ent were Bishop M. S. Zehr and son-in- 
law Jacob Esch from Pigeon, Michigan. 
Bishop Zehr had come into the Brooks 
home in November 1943 with a severe 
case of asthma. A number of services 
were held in the several homes repre- 
sented during the following weeks. 

During this time Bishop Zehr took up 
his abode in a cabin at Sunnyslope on 
Cave Creek Road. On July 5, 1944, he 
passed away having suffered a weakened 
condition, the result of an attack of pneu- 
monia on his way back to Arizona from 
Michigan, where he had gone in May to 
officiate in church work. 

On November 11, 1944, Jacob Esch and 
family arrived at Sunnyslope from Pi- 
geon, Michigan. The next day being Sun- 
day, Sunday school was held in their 
home. Two weeks later Amos J. Kropf, 
wife and daughter from Harrisburg, Ore- 
gon, came and joined in the Sunday- 
school services. Mrs. Sara Yoder and 
daughter Martha of Goshen, Indiana, 
were attendants also until they returned 
East the latter part of December. Others 
who took part in the Sunday school dur- 
ing the winter were the Clifford Martin 
family of Columbiana, Ohio, Jacob 
Flisher, wife and daughter Ruth from 
Nampa, Idaho, and Lester Schrock from 
Clarence Center, New York, as well as 
a number of regular attendants and visi- 
tors of the surrounding community. 

The Sunday school was continued 
through the summer of 1945. The highest 
attendance for that year was 38, with an 
average of 15. Offerings taken amounted 
to $140.34. Besides the amount spent for 
Sunday school supplies, $29.11 was used 
for subscriptions to the Sunday school 
papers as well as 100 copies of The IVay 
and tracts to accompany the handing out 
of the same each month. An offering was 
sent to the Children’s Home at Kansas 
City, also to European Relief. 

The group was occasionally encouraged 
by inquiries received relative to future 
settlement prospects. A prevalent longing 
and prayer was that an ordained min- 
ister might locate here. This was realized 
in September when Joe H. Yoder and 
family arrived from Molalla, Oregon. 


Escu 


Soon after this Elizabeth and Lydia 
Beiler came from Grantsville, Maryland, 
also the Alfred Martin and Clifford Mar- 
tin families from Columbiana, Ohio. The 
middle of November, Esther Bixler ar- 
rived from Elkhart, Indiana. 

On November 14 about 20 were present 
at the first business meeting, again in 
the Brooks home. In this meeting it was 
decided to purchase 50 “Life Songs No. 
2” books. The cost of these was later 
donated by one of the group. It was 
also decided to buy 50 more chairs to 
supplement a number which had_ been 
donated before. A committee was chosen 
to look into the cost and advisability of 
building a temporary place of worship on 
a lot which was offered free and grate- 
fully accepted during this meeting. It 
was further decided to petition the offi- 
cials of the Pacific Coast Mennonite Con- 
ference to help in effecting a permanent 
organization. 

January 30, 1946, the brethren Fred 
Gingerich and N. A. Lind representing 
the Pacific Coast Conference were present 
at the regular midweek meeting. On 


Sunday afternoon, February 3, a very im- 
pressive communion service was held in 
charge of the brethren Gingerich and 
Lind, assisted by Bishops D. J. Fisher of 
Kalona, Iowa, and Menno Esch of Fair- 
view, Michigan. The following Tuesday 
evening a tentative organization was 
effected subject to the approval of the 
Pacific Coast Conference with Joe H. Yo- 
der appointed as resident pastor. A 
secretary-treasurer and a board of three 
trustees with two additional members to 
act as a building committee were elected. 

The question might be asked, “Is it to 
be expected that a permanent congrega- 
tion of the Mennonite Church will prosper 
in a climate and surroundings such as 
are found at Phoenix? For a good many 
years quite a number of Mennonite peo- 
ple have come to Arizona for the benetit 
of their health. A good many others have 
hesitated to come because of the lack of a 
church home. Some of these who came 
were absorbed by other denominations. 
Some longed for a few others of like 
faith with whom to worship. \iay those 
who find themselves with the church at 
Sunnyslope put forth every etfort to pro- 
mulgate the true faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ “Until He Come.” (By the end of 
1953, the membership of this congregation 
had mounted to 86.), 

Phoenix, Arizona 





DRESS CUSTOMS (from page 1) 
ot the knee breeches, a frock coat with 
tails and closely buttoned front, long 
stockings, and shoes with large bright 
buckles. The men at first wore the wide 
brimmed hats, but later some of them 
wore the high top hats, which changing 
styles transformed to the soft felt hats, 
with undented crowns. The high top 
leather boots were also in vogue for a 
season, but there is no record that any 
regulation regarding the type of foot- 
wear, trousers, or men’s hats was intro- 
duced by the church. The ministers were 
encouraged to wear the frock coat when 
the style of the short coat came into use. 
But at the present time, with very few 
exceptions, the ministers all wear the 
short coat but retain the standing collar, 
which is a conference requirement for 
ministers. The style of men’s clothing 
was also largely determined by the diff- 
culty of having clothing made by hand, 
when convenience and lower costs made 
the purchase of ready-made clothing more 
practical. 

It is my opinion that the advantage of 
the ready-made apparel has largely in- 
fluenced the change of pattern and mate- 
rial now in use in many of our congrega- 
tions. Only the larger congregational 
districts are able to maintain and dispense 
economically the pattern of clothing used 
by the membership of that section. My 
own knowledge of the changes made in 
some of the western districts is deriv- 
ed from the fact that the question of dress 


was often broached in the evangelistic 
services of my father. He was frequent- 
ly asked about the style of dress to be 
worn by the sisters and brethren, because 
it was impossible for many people to 
make or purchase the so-called Mennon- 
ite style of dress or suits. The only so- 
lution was that they should purchase the 
simplest forms and maintain the spirit 
and simplicity required by the Scriptures. 
This advice was usually approved by the 
ministers of those districts where the 
services were held. 

(The above article was written to the 
editor in a letter of January 14, 1953.— 


M. G.) 


Study of Book Publishing 


\t a conference on book publishing held 
December 10, 1954, at the Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House it was found that 235 titles 
were published in the history of the in- 
stitution (1908-1954). A breakdown of 
the titles into 23 types revealed the fol- 
lowing types and number of publications: 
Doctrine 25, Aids to the Christian Work- 
er 23, Missions 20, Music 18, German 
publications 17, Nonresistance 10, Special 
problems 15, Devotional 13, and Histori- 
cal 13. The remaining 75 titles were 
grouped into 14 other types: Youth, Ju- 
veniles, Biography, Family, Prophecy, 
Fiction, Heresy treatments, Reference, Re- 
lief, Travelogues, Pamphlets for non- 
Mennonite readers, Special conferences, 
Poetry, and Polity. 








